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A  HISTORY  OP  THE  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

The  appearance  of  the  manufacturers*  aaaociatlon  In  the 
United  States  is  to  be  explained  on  the  same  grounda  and  in  much 
the  same  terma  as  is  the  rise  of  labor  unions.   Their  development 
was  a  function  of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  co-incident 
divergence  of  intereat  between  capital  and  labor  that  became  more 
and  more  apparent  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Organizations  of  employers  in  the  United  States  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century.   By 
that  date,  the  master  bakers,  tailors,  and  printers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  all  had  various  associations,  fonned 
largely  in  an  effort  to  resist  the  demands  of  their  employees 
upon  them.   The  movement  spread  as  the  labor  union  spread.   In 

1863,  an  Association  of  Iron  Pounders  and  Machine  Builders  in 

(Xiio  and  Kentucky  was  declaiming  against  the  "pretensions  of  the 

2 
Iron-Moulders'  Union,"  while  in  1864,  an  inter-induatrial  group 

in  Detroit  charged  that  their  employees  were  "disrupted  and  could 

not  work  freely"  because  of  the  "work  of  labor  agitators"  among 

them.    In  1872,  four  hundred  employers  in  New  York  organized  to 

secure  concerted  action  for  the  maintainance  of  the  ten  hour 

4 
system. 

Meanwhile  the  principle  of  group  action  was  being  devel- 
oped on  a  national  scale.  The  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation made  its  appearance  in  1861,  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  in 

5 

1864.  Dozens  of  trade  associations  were  organized  during  the 

^  John  R.  Commons  and  Associates,  The  History  of  Labor  in 

V  the  United  States  (New  York,  1918-1936),  II,  60. 

^Ibid.,  p.  52. 

^         3 

VI  Detroit  Tribune,  July  25,  1864,  p.  1. 

^  4 

>^  Commcns,  op.  cit.  ,  II,  31;   Chicago  Workingman's  Advo- 

cate,  November  23,  1872,  p.  1. 

'         6 
^  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Trade  Associationa , 

;$  Their  Economic  Significance  and  Legal  Status  (New  York,  1925) , 

i^   pp.  7-y. 
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two  decades  following  the  Civil  War.   Most  of  these  at  first  had 

7 
for  their  purpose  the  influencing  of  tariff  legislation,  al- 
though occasionally  they  adopted  a  belligerent  attitude  toward 
organized  labor.  Thus  the  Stove  Pounders'  National  Defense  Asso- 
ciation between  1887  and  1891  fought  a  series  of  battles  with  the 
International  Iron-Moulders'  Union,  with  the  object  of  defeating 

g 

the  closed  shop.   The  decades  between  1880  and  1900,  however, 
were  ones  of  growing  conflict  and  bitterness  between  organized 
labor  and  organized  capital.   As  the  Knights  of  Labor  rose  to 
power,  they  struck  at  the  dominant  industrial  groups  in  a  series 
of  great  strikes  leading  to  much  unrest  and  conflict. 

Nowhere  was  the  sharpened  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  more  acute  than  in  the  Chicago  area.  By  1890,  Illinois  was 
the  third  industrial  state  in  the  Union,  and  as  such  was  bound  to 
experience  its  full  share  of  the  striiggle  between  capital  and  la- 
bor. Moreover,  the  problem  was  complicated  by  a  strong  socialist 
movement  within  the  ranks  of  Illinois  labor.  Thus,  when  in  1879, 
the  Chicago  Typographical  Union  was  organized  to  campaign  for  an 

eight  hour  day  in  the  printing  Industry,  the  local  Socialist  La- 

9 
bor  Party  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement.   The  demands 

of  this  group  shortly  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  Chicago 
Typothetae  Association,  an  employers'  group  which  strenuously 
fought  the  demands  of  unionized  labor  until  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury.   In  1886  the  Chicago  packers  formed  an  employers'  associ- 
ation, largely  for  the  purpose  of  re-instating  the  ten  hour  day 
which  a  local  Knights  of  Labor  chapter  had  succeeded  in  replacing 
with  an  eight  hour  limitation.    Driven  by  the  same  common  pur- 

g 
See  Ibid.,  pp.  327-328,  for  a  list  of  the  numerous  asso- 
ciations formed  in  this  period. 

7 

E.  E.  Schattschnelder,  Politics,  Pressures  and  the  Tariff 
(New  York,  1935),  pp.  186-201.   A  principal  purpose  was  also  the 
control  of  marketing  agreements  and  the  prevention  of  price- 
cutting.  See  Emmet  Hay  Nay lor.  The  Value  of  Trade  Associations 
(New  York,  1918),  p.  21. 

o 

Sellg  Perlman,  History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1917),  p.  144": 

Q 

Emily  Clark  Brown,  Book  and  Job  Printing  in  Chicago 
(Chicago,  1931),  pp.  35-75;  Perlman,  op.  clt.,  pp.  51-5^;. 

Brown,  op,  clt.,  pp.  55-75. 

^^Perlman,  op.  clt.,  pp.  97-98. 


poso  of  resistance  to  the  demands  of  labor,  the  Amalgamated  Bulld- 

12 
Ing  Trades  Council  was  formed  In  1888. 

The  depth  and  Intensity  of  this  conflict  can  best  be  re- 
called by  a  reference  to  the  great  strikes  of  1886,  In  which 
three  hundred  fifty  thousand  men  were  Involved  In  the  Chicago 
area,  and  which  led  to  the  Haymarket  rlota.   The  years  following 
that  tragedy  were  marked  by  the  rise  of  much  bitter  hatred  and 
anti-union  sentiment  among  the  employers  of  Chicago.    This 
attitude  was  certainly  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  fact 

that  various  local  unions  were  instituting  numbers  of  successful 

14 
strikes.    The  demands  of  organized  labor,  moreover,  were  grow- 

ing  more  and  more  aggressive.   The  Chicago  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1893  in  which  T.  J.  Morgan  and 
other  leading  Illinois  labor  leaders  played  principal  parts,  de- 
manded "the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution.""^^ 

The  precipitating  factor  in  the  organisation  of  a  state 
manufacturers'  association  in  Illinois  came  in  1893.   The  Oeneral 
Assembly,  inspired  by  pressure  from  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Jane  Addams  and  Florence  Kelly  of  Hull  House,  and  various  Chicago 
trade  union  groups,  in  June  enacted  a  statute  limiting  the  hours 

16 
of  labor  of  women  to  eight  hours  per  day.     The  response  was 

immediate.   In  September,  a  score  of  prominent  Chicago  industrial- 
ists, led  by  William  B.  Conkey  of  the  publishing  firm  bearing 

17 
that  name,   met  in  the  Medinah  Temple  and  organised  the  Illinoia 

Manufacturers*  Association,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  destroy- 

12 

Royal  B.  Montgomery,  Industrial  Relations  in  the  Chicago 

Building  Trades  (Chicago,  1927),  pp.  14-SJB. 

^Oraham  Taylor,  Pioneering  on  Social  Frontiers  (Chicago, 
1930),  pp.  117-130. 

Illinois  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Report,  1896  (Spring- 
field, 1896),  I,  236-258. 

^^ight  Hour  Herald,  May  10,  1894,  p.  1. 

^^State  of  Illinois,  Laws  of  Illinois,  1893  (Springfield, 
1893),  p.  101;  John  M.  Glenn,  "Early  History  of  the  Illinoit 
Manufacturers'  Association" (MS,  Cnlcago,  1925),  cnap.  i,  p.  12. 

17 

Illinois   Manufacturers'    Association,    "Minutes    of  Meet- 
ings,   1893-1894"    (MS,    Chicago,    1894),    p.    1.      Other   principal  men 
present  were   August  Kuh,    a    leading   clothing  manufacturer,    George 
B.    P.   Dodge,    of  Dodge,    Palmer,    and  Company,    and    J.    E.    Tilt,    of 
F.   E.    Tilt   and  Company,    an    important   shoe  manufacturer   of   the   state 


ing  the  law.   In  the  eyes  of  these  Industrialists  the  law  was  an 
"outrage  on  the  liberties  of  the  working  women  of  this  state 

which  deprives  them  of  the  liberty  of  making  a  contract  and  robs 

18 
them  of  one-fifth  of  their  earnings."    All  offers  of  ccanpromise 

19 
were  refused,    and  through  the  member-firm  of  Ritchie  and  Com- 
pany, paper  box  manufacturers,  a  suit  was  carried  to  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  which  in  1894,  declared  the  law  unconstitutional.^^ 

The  Association  had  won  its  first  great  victory,  but  as 
yet  it  lacked  any  continued  purpose  for  existence.  During  the 
next  few  years,  it  languished,  and  was  only  restored  to  a  vigor- 
ous career  in  1897,  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  second  piece 
of  "obnoxious  legislation."  This  time  it  was  a  state  fire  escape 
law,  which  among  other  stipulations,  required  all  industrial 
buildings  of  two  or  more  stories  in  height  to  be  equipped  with 

one  "automatic  metallic  fire  escape  device  for  every  twenty-five 

h21 
persons." 

According  to  the  proponents  of  the  act,  the  statute  had 
been  passed  at  the  insistence  of  fire  insurance  underwriters. 
Conkey  and  Levy  Mayer,  the  latter  newly  retained  as  attorney  for 
the  Association,  had  a  different  story  to  tell.  They  insisted 
that  the  bill  had  been  lobbied  through  the  legislature  by  a  cor- 
rupt "ring"  of  fire  escape  manufacturers  headed  by  one  Ous  Nohe, 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  a  special  patented  rachet-and- 
chain  fire  escape  device.  The  Association  contended  in  addition 

that  the  price  asked  for  the  fire  escape  was  exhorbitant,  and 

23 
that  it  was  absolutely  worthless.    Manufacturers  throughout 

Illinois  were  urged  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  statute,  and 

so  widespread  was  the  movement  of  resistance  that  the  factory 

18 

Letter  of  J.  E.  Lieb,  Secretary  Illinois  Manufacturers' 

Association  to  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  "Thomas  J,  Morgan  Scrap- 
book"  (MS,  University  of  Chicago  Library). 

19 

Eight  Hour  Herald,  February  10,  1894,  p.  3. 

20 

Ibid.,  February  25,  1894,  p.  1;  Ibid.,  April  25,  1894, 

p.  _;  Ritchie  V.  People,  115  Illinois  98. 

^^State  of  Illinois,  Laws  of  Illinois,  1897  (Springfield, 
1897),  p.  222.  

22 

Earl  R.  Beckner,  History  of  Illinois  Labor  Legislation 

(Chicago,    1927),    p.    225. 

23 

For  the  Association's  contentions  see  Qlenn,    op.   cit., 

chap,    i,   p.   2. 


24 

Inapector  reported  the  law  to  be  unenforceable.     At  the  eaiM 
time  John  M.  Glenn,  newly  appointed  permanent  aecretary,  began  • 

campaign  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  which  In  1899,  resulted 

25 
In  complete  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  provision. 

This  achievement  was  the  point  of  departure  for  a  general 
revival  and  growth  of  the  Association.   In  1897  its  membership 
Included  but  fifty  Illinois  concerns;  at  the  end  of  1898  It  In- 
cluded over  two  hundred;  In  1904  It  embraced  seven  huxidred  and 

26 
was  still  growing  rapidly. 

A  principal  explanation  for  this  renaissance  was  to  be 
found  in  the  person  of  the  new  permanent  secretary.   In  his  meth- 
ods and  philosophy  John  M.  Olenn  personified  all  that  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  stood  for.   The  man  was  an  excellent 
salesman,  and  It  was  his  persistent  drives  for  membership  and  his 
ability  to  convince  the  average  industrialist  of  the  worth  of  the 

Association  which  expanded  his  organization  and  gave  it  flesh  and 

27 
blood.    Furthermore,  Olenn  was  passionately  convinced  of  what 

28 
he  later  called  "the  manufacturers'  cause."    A  fighter  rather 

than  a  compromiser,  a  complete  partisan  In  methods  and  spirit,  it 

was  he  who  first  realized  that  the  real  future  of  the  Association 

lay  in  resisting  the  pretensions  of  organized  labor  upon  the  floor 

24 

Illinois  State  Factory  Inspector,  Annuel  Reports,  1896 

(Springfield,  1898),  p.  6.    Later  the  Association  boasted  that 
Its  campaign  of  resistance  had  made  the  law  absolutely  unenforce- 
able in  Illinois.   Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bulletin: 
The  Value  of  Organization  (May,  1902). 

^^State  of  Illinois,  Laws  of  Illinois,  1899  (Springfield, 
1899),  p.  220.   Legal  proceedings  carried  on  by  Attorney  Levy 
Mayer  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  statute  upheld,  failed  when  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  1901  ruled  tnat  the  statute  had  been 
constitutional.   Ames  v.  Ayer,  192  Illinois  601. 

26 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bulletin:  Meaber- 

ahlp  (May,  1904).   The  Aseociation  had  1,100  members  by  1909,  and 
reached  a  high  of  some  3,000  members  by  1928.   See  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Annual  Reports,  1909,  p.  1;  Ibid.,  1928, 
p.  1. 

27 

John  M.   Olenn,    Some   Suggestions   on  How   to  Secure  Members 

and  Their   Interest    (Chicago,    1925). 

nwilliam  Butterworth,    president    of  Deere   and   Company,    and 
for  many  years   a    prominent    official   of   the  Association   once   sunmed 
up  Glenn's   attitude   toward   his    charge    by   paraphrasing   Stephen 
Decatur's    famous    toast:    "The    Illinois   Manufacturer:    in  his    stxnig- 
gles   with  his   other   interests  may  "he   always   be    in  the   right,   but 
the    Illinois   Manufacturer,    right   or  wrong."      Manufacturers'    News 
February   23,    1924,    p.    5. 


of  the  state  legislature.  The  cause  of  the  manufacturer  against 
the  "menace"  of  the  labor  \inion;  this  was  the  great  Issue  around 

which  Olenn  united  his  Association  and  gave  It  continuity  and 

29 
purpose . 

The  Association  did  not  stand  alone  in  its  new  attitude 
toward  the  labor  union,  but  rather  It  partook  of  the  growing  an- 
tagonism toward  organized  labor  developing  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  after  1900.  The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  witnessed  some  decline  in  this  sentiment,  but  it  now 
revived  in  full  strength.   The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, organized  in  1895  to  lobby  for  the  high  tariff,  underwent 
a  pronounced  change  in  attitude  and  purpose  in  1903  and  1904;  hence- 
forth  it  dedicated  Itself  to  the  fight  upon  the  union.    In  1902, 
the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association  was  organized;   its  primary 
and  avowed  purpose  was  to  attack  the  strike  and  Its  concomitants, 

the  sympathetic  strike,  picketing,  and  the  boycotting  activities 

31 
of  labor  unions.    The  Citizens*  Industrial  Association  of  Amer- 

32 
lea  was  formed  in  1903  for  a  like  purpose.    At  the  same  time 

nearly  every  city  and  manufacturing  center  in  the  nation  devel- 
oped Its  "citizen's  alliance,"  in  reality  an  employers'  assocla- 

^3 
tlon  organized  to  fight  union  labor  on  a  local  scale. '' 

Once  more,  the  conflict  in  the  Chicago  area  was  pertlcu- 
larly  acute.    In  1903,  the  employees  of  the  Kellogg  Switch- 
board Company  went  on  strike  in  an  effort  to  gain  full  recognition 
of  their  local  union,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  closed  shop. 
When  the  company  refused  to  yield,  the  strike  quickly  spread 

29 

John  M.  Olenn,  "Duties  of  a  Secretary  to  a  Manufacturers' 

Association"  (MS,  Chicago,  1920). 

A*   0.  Taylor,  Labor  Policies  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  (Urbana,  lyiJV),  pp.  14-16;  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  Proceedings  of  Eighth  Annual  Convention,  1903 
(New  York,  1903),  pp.  5'd'&'d. 

31 

Clarence  E.  Bonnett,  Employers*  Associations  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1922),  pp.  'dl-d'd. 

^^Ibld.,  p.  24. 

^' Isaac  Marc OS son,  "The  Fight  for  the  Open  Shop,"  world's 
Work,  XIX  (December,  1905),  6951-6969;  Commons  and  Associates, 
opT~clt.,  IV,  139-141. 

^Sllliam  English  Walling,  "Can  Labor  Union  be  Destroyed?" 
World *s  Work,  VIII  (May,  1904),  4756-4758. 


among  the  teamsters  of  Chicago,  who  refused  to  handle  freight  for 
the  Kellogg  Company.   Rioting,  slugglngs,  and  sporadic  violence 
at  length  became  the  order  of  the  day."    At  this  point,  the 
Chicago  Employers'  Association  and  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  took  definite  steps  to  break  the  strike.'    While 
Olenn,  President  B.  E.  Eckhart  and  the  membership  at  large  forci- 
bly reminded  the  city  administration  of  Carter  Harrison  of  Its 
obligation  to  preserve  order.    Levy  Mayer  went  before  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Judge  Henry  Holman  and  obtained  an  Injunction  to  restrain 

the  National  Teamsters'  Union  from  molesting  or  Interfering  with 

38 
the  trucking  services  of  the  company.    Acting  In  concert  with 

the  membership  of  the  Chicago  Employers'  Association,  Olenn,  with 

the  advice  of  directors  John  E.  Wilder,  Martin  Madden,  and  W.  C. 

Ritchie,  placed  the  trucking  facilities  of  its  own  membership  at 

39 
the  disposal  of  the  Kellogg  Company.    These  measures  effective- 
ly broke  the  back  of  the  strike.   Levy  Mayer  wrote  a  triumphant 
sequel  to  the  Association's  venture  in  1904  when  he  obtained  a 
aeries  of  convictions  of  the  strikers  on  charges  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy.  In  handing  down  their  decisions.  Judge  Adams,  Windes, 
and  Ball  of  the  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  closed  shop  was  "an 

illegal  infringement  of  contract  rights  guaranteed  by  common  law 

40 
and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois." 

In  1905,  occurred  the  great  Chicago  Teamsters'  strike,  in 

which  the  Association  again  played  a  decisive  role.   The  strike 

^^Chicago   Record-Herald,   May   20,    1903,    p.    2;    Ibid.,   May   21, 
1903,    p.    2;    Ibid.,    June    10,    1903,    p.    3. 

36 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 

1903,  p.  3;  Manufacturers'  News,  December  14,  1922,  p.  30.   The 
guiding  sDlrlt  of  the  Chicago  Employers'  Association  was  Freder- 
ick W.  Job,  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company.   The  organisation  was 
at  this  time  a  more  influential  body  than  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

'^'^Chicago  Record-Herald,  July  11,  1903,  p.  1;  Ibid., 
July  18,  1903,  p.  1.   Police  Commissioner  Daniel  O'Shea  granted 
police  protection  at  the  insistence  of  Levy  Mayer. 

"^^Ibid.,  July  21,  1903,  p.  7. 

39 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1903, 

p.  7;  Chicago  Record-Herald,  July  20,  1903,  p.  T. 

40 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  The  Closed  Shop; 

The  Labor  Trust  Scored  by  the  Appellate  Court  of  Cook  County 

(Chicago,  1903)  . 


8 

which  began  in  March  as  a  dispute  over  the  closed  shop  between 
Montgomery  WaM  and  Company  and  the  Chicago  Garment  Workers' 

Union,  quickly  Involved  the  Chicago  Teamsters'  Union  In  a  sympa- 

41 
thetlc  walkout.    By  May,  shootings,  slugglngs,  mob  fights,  and 

riots  were  common  occurrences.   Once  more  Glenn  and  Mayer  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Chicago  Employers'  Association  to  end  the  conflict. 
An  Employers'  Teaming  Company  was  hurriedly  organized  to  perform 
trucking  service  for  firms  affected  by  the  walkout,  while  the  two 
organizations  raised  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  among  their 
membership  to  act  as  a  strike-breaking  fund.  Mass  meetings  ef- 
fectively influenced  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  employers, 
while  Mayer  at  the  same  time  obtained  an  injunction  In  Judge  J.  H, 

Kohlstadt's  court  restraining  the  strikers  from  interference  with 

42 

the  Employers'  Teaming  Company.    The  strike  collapsed  in  June, 

and  ended  in  the  indictment  for  conspiracy  of  Daniel  O'Shea  and 

43 
Charles  Dodd  of  the  Chicago  Teamsters'  Union. 

These  conflicts  with  unionism  strengthened  the  spirit 
and  resources  of  the  Association  immensely.   It  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  General  Assembly,  however,  that  the  Association  found  a 
more  permanent  field  of  conflict  with  organized  labor.   Between 
1907  and  1911,  Glenn  and  his  associates  fought  three  major  legis- 
lative battles  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.   All  of  them 
were  eventually  lost,  but  out  of  the  struggle  came  an  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  matured  in  methods  and  philosophy. 

In  1907,  Edgar  T.  Davies,  Illinois  state  factory  inspec- 
tor, convinced  that  the  industrial  accident  record  of  Illinois 
industiry  was  disgraceful  as  compared  with  other  Jurisdictions, 

brought  about  the  introduction  in  the  General  Assembly  of  a  com- 

44 
prehensive  factory  inspection  act.    The  bill,  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  had  the  support  of  Ernst  Freund,  John  R.  Commons, 

^^Chicago  Re cord -He raid,  April  6,  1905,  p.  7. 

*^Ibid.,  April  26,  1905,  p.  1;  Ibid.,  April  28,  1905,  p.l. 

^'^Ibid.,  May  18,  1905,  p.  1;  Ibid.,  May  20,  1905,  p.  1. 
Ibid.,  July  6,  1905,  p.  3;  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Annual  Reports,  1905,  p.  15;  John  R.  Commons,  "Chicago  Teamsters' 
Strike,"  Journal"or~Political  Economy,  VIII  (September,  1905), 
537. 

^^Chlcago  City  Club  Bulletin,  February  17,  1909,  p.  283; 
Graham  Taylor,  "inaustrial  Survey  or  the  Month,"  Survey,  XXII 
(July,  1909),  524. 
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Jane  Addams ,  Edith  Abbott,  Vary  McDowell,  and  Oraham  Taylor,  aa 
well  as  other  leading  public  figures.   Olenn  nevertheless  immed- 
iately launched  an  attack  upon  the  measure.   It  was  denounced  as 
"unfair,  unjust,  and  unAmerioan,"  and  its  supporters  were  la- 
belled "anarchists  the  police  of  the  large  cities  are  trying  to 

45 
suppress."    These  tactics  were  successful,  for  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. 

Apparently  the  Association  recognised  that  legislation  of 
this  character  could  not  long  be  postponed,  for  in  1908,  it  con- 
sented to  co-operate  in  the  appointment  of  a  Governor's  Commission 
to  draft  a  new  bill.   Charles  Piez  of  the  Link-Belt  Company,  long 
a  leading  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  industrialist,  rep- 
resented the  Association  on  the  commission.     The  result  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  in  1909  became  law  without  opposition 

in  June  of  that  year.   Ironically  enough,  its  provisions  were  not 

47 
markedly  different  from  those  of  the  1907  measure. 

Before  this  struggle  closed,  another  had  begun.   Since 

the  defeat  of  the  women's  eight-hour  laws  of  1895,  no  legislation 

limiting  the  working  day  of  women  had  stood  upon  the  books  of  the 

state  of  Illinois.   In  1909,  however,  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  handed  down  a  decision  declaring  the  Oregon  ten-hour  statute 

48 
for  women  to  be  constitutional.    Inspired  by  this  decision,  the 

Women's  trade  Union  League  of  Chicago,  the  Illinois  State  Pedera- 

49 
tion  of  Labor,   and  other  labor  groups,  introduced  a  bill  pro- 

45 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bulletin;  Factory 

Inspection  Legislation:  To  Manufacturers  (Chicago,  March  Zl,  1^08); 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1907,  pp.  3-4; 

Union  Labor  Advocate ,  June  1907,  p.  3;  Ibid.,  August,  1907,  p.  3. 

The  bill  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in  either  house. 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  XXI  (October,  1908),  119-120. 
Other  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  members  of  the  board 
were  P.  A.  Peterson,  then  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  Everett  E.  Baker,  a  Kewanee  foundryman. 

47 

Graham  Taylor,  "Making  Peace  to  do  Justice,"  Survey, 

XXII  (July,  1909),  525-526;  State  of  Illinois,  Laws  of  Illinois, 

1909  (Springfield,  1909),  pp.  202-212;  Illinois  Manufacturers' 

Association,  Annual  Reports,  1909,  p.  47. 

*®Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.S.  412. 

49 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  Legislation  in  the 

Forty-Sixth  General  Assembly  (Springfield,  iyU9),  pp.  15-16. 
Harold  Ickea,  attorney  for  the  League,  brought  about  t:ie  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  through  his  friend,  Clyde  W.  Jones  of  the 
senate. 
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vlding  that  no  females  should  be  employed  in  any  "manufacturing, 
mercantile,  or  mechanical  establishment,  laundry,  hotel,  or  res- 
taurant" for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week  of  six  calen- 
dar days . 

The  Association  immediately  classified  this  bill  as 
"dangerous,"  and  Olenn  bent  every  effort  to  its  defeat.  At  a 
series  of  hearings  held  in  April  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor,  he  presented  numerous  Illinois  manufacturers  who  asserted 
that  the  proposed  statute  would  be  "absolutely  ruinous"  to  their 
enterprises.  Scores  of  working  girls  were  brought  forward  to 
testify  that  they  opposed  the  measure,  since  it  would  limit  their 
earning  power.  The  bill  was  labelled  "shrewdly  planned  class 

legislation"  calculated  "to  work  harm  to  our  women  employees  by 

51 

denying  them  the  right  to  use  their  option  in  working  overtime." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  eight -hour  statute  could 
not  pass,  whereupon  it  was  quietly  dropped  and  a  ten-hour  bill 
brought  forward.  This  the  Association  met  with  the  same  intransi- 
gence. An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  its  defeat  by  amending 

the  bill  to  provide  again  for  an  eight-hour  restriction  in  the 

52 
belief  that  such  a  provision  certainly  could  not  pass.    The 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  nevertheless  reported  the  bill  to  the 

floor,  and  after  it  had  again  been  amended  to  a  ten-hour  measure, 

53 
it  was  passed  on  May  20th,  by  a  vote  of  41-0.    The  following 

week,  after  a  desperate  fight  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

In  which  Glenn  brought  large  numbers  of  manufacturers  down  to 

54 
Springfield,  the  act  passed  the  house.    It  was  promptly  signed 

by  the  governor. 

Although  the  Association  attacked  the  new  statute  in  the 

courts,  it  was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  While  a  Cook  County  Cir- 

^°Ibid.,  p.  16. 

Ibid.,  p.  18;  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Annual  Reports,  1909,  p.  43. 

52 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  clt.,  p.  20. 

^^ Journal  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  1909,  p.  1210. 

54 

Journal  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  1909, 

p.  1265;  Illinois  bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  op.  clt.,  p.  21. 
See  also  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  law  by  Mary  McDowell, 
"The  Girls'  Bill,  A  Human  Proposition,"  Survey,  XXII  (July,  1909) 
609-513.   The  text  of  the  law  may  be  found  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, Laws  of  Illinois,  1909,  p.  212. 
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cult  Court  presided  over  by  Judge  Tuthlll  declared  the  act  In 

55 
violation  of  due  proceoa  of  law,*"  his  decision  was  reversed  by 

the  state  Supreme  Court  in  1910,  which  followed  the  United  States 

eg 

Supreme  Court  In  holding  such  legislation  constitutional. 

While  this  battle  was  being  lost,  the  lines  for  a  third 
were  forming.   It  had  long  been  obvious  that  the  old  common  law 
concepts  sustained  In  industry  were  wholly  Inadequate  for  a  mod- 
ern Industrial  era.   A  governor's  commission  had  recommended  an 
automatic  compensation  law  In  1905,  and  In  1907,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  by  Representative  Dysert  to  secure  the  passage  of  such 
an  act  by  the  General  Assembly.''   The  greet  Cherry  Hill  mine 
disaster  of  1909,  however,  precipitated  a  strong  public  demand 
for  the  reform,  a  demand  which  as  events  demonstrated,  was  to 
make  the  enactment  of  a  workmen's  compensation  law  inevitable. 
In  fact.  President  LaVerne  W.  Noyes  end  Secretary  Glenn  of  the 
Association  at  this  time  concluded  that  they  would  lend  their  sup- 
port  to  the  movement  In  the  legislature.*" 

In  March,  1910,  the  "leglsltture,  acting  at  the  request  of 

Governor  Deneen,  estebllshed  a  twelve  man  commission  to  study  the 

59 
whole  problem  of  employer-liability  laws.     Both  labor  and  capi- 
tal were  represented,  the  letter  through  Charles  Piez  of  the  Link- 
Pelt  Company,  P.  A.  Peterson,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  E.  T.  Bent, 

of  Chicago,  all  directors  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 

60 
tion.     Beceuse  of  a  dispute  among  the  representatives  of  organ- 

^^Survey.  XXII  (September,  1909),  842;  Chicago  Tribune, 
September  14,  1909,  p.  6.   The  Association  brought  its  action 
through  W.  C.  Ritchie  and  Company,  the  same  firm  Involved  in  the 
successful  attack  upon  the  eight-hour  statute  of  1893.   The  de- 
cision of  Judge  Tuthlll  was  widely  condemned  in  the  press.   See 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Bulletin;  The  Protection  of  the 
Health  and  Motherhood  of  the  Working  Women  of  Illinois  (Chicago, 
IS'JUJ. — 

^^Rltchle  V.  Wayman,  244  Illinois  509. 

^  Chicago  City  Club  Bulletin,  June  6,  1907,  p.  146;  W.  P. 

Dodd,  Administration  of  Workmen's  TTompensation  (New  York,  1936), 

p.  18. 

58 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 

1909,  p.  25.  

59 

Journal  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  1909,  p.  25;  Journal  of 

the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  1910,  p.  317. 

60 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 

1910,  p.  35.   Labor  representatives  on  the  commission  were  Presl- 
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ized  labor  on  the  commission  over  the  comparative  value  of  em- 
ployer-liability laws  as  ccanpared  with  workmen's  compensation 
legislation,  the  commission  was  unable  to  make  any  official  rec- 
ommendation, but  in  an  unofficial  report  a  majority  of  the  members 
asked  for  the  passage  of  an  automatic  compensation  statute,  as  well 
as  removal  of  the  old  common  law  limitations  on  employer  liabil- 
ity.ei 

Up  to  this  stage  in  developments  the  Association  had  co- 
operated actively  with  the  commission.  But  when  bills  providing 
for  workmen's  ccHnpensation  legislation  were  introduced  into  the 
1911  session  of  the  legislat\ire,  the  Association  balked.  When, 

in  spite  of  Glenn's  work  among  the  legislators,  the  Assembly 

62 
passed  two  acts  in  May,    one  providing  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  other  removing  common  law  limitations  upon  employer  lia- 
bility, the  Association  sent  a  delegation  of  several  hundred  men 

63 
to  Springfield  to  protest  against  the  governor's  signature. 

Deneen  nevertheless  signed  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  though 

64 
he  vetoed  the  employer-liability  statute.    The  Association  at 

first  threatened  to  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 
In  September,  Attorney  William  Haynie  instituted  proceedings  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  directed  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act.  The  case,  however,  was  ultimately  allowed 
to  drop. 

dent  E.  R.  Wright  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation,  George  Golden, 
Patrick  Carr,  tf.  J.  Boyle,  Daniel  J.  Gorman,  and  John  Flora. 
Staley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-251. 

61 

Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  Illinois,  Report 

(Springfield,  1910),  pp.  12-13|  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ei-'EFt 

62 

The  compensation  bill,  which  ultimately  became  law,  was 

introduced  into  the  senate  on  March  1st  and  passed,  41-0,  on 

March  23rd.   It  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  35-1  on  May  18th. 

See  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  1911,  p.  337;  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  1911,  p.  1441. 

63 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports , 

1911,  p.  38;  Chicago  Tribune,  May  28,  1911,  p.  a.   The  Association 

characterized  the  bill  as  "ruinous,"  and  Attorney  Haynie  denovmced 

it  as  unconstitutional. 

64 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 

1911,  p.  37. 
65 

Ibid. ,  1912,  p.  5.   In  .order  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  the  Association  in  1913,  organ- 
ized the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Casualty  Association, 
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It  was  the  defeat  suffered  In  the  enactment  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  that  finally  inspired  the  Association  to 
overhaul  thoroughly  its  legislative  machine.   A  committee  led  by 
L.  C.  Blanding  of  the  Moline  Plow  Company  was  appointed  In  1911 
to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  and  study.   These  men  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  election  of  a  leg- 
islature more  friendly  to  business  interests.   With  that  Idea  In 
mind,  they  divided  the  state  into  districts,  and  in  each  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  Association  officials.   It  became  the  duty 
of  these  committees  to  interview  all  candidates  for  the  legisla- 
ture, to  acquaint  them  with  the  work  of  the  Association,  end  to 
assure  themselves  that  the  prospective  legislator  was  an  "accept- 
able" one  for  the  interests  represented  by  the  Association.   Posi- 
tive recommendations  were  then  made  to  the  membership  at  large 
and  members  were  expected  vigorously  to  supoort  those  men  recom- 
mended by  the  Association.   The  work  of  local  coimnittees  was  given 
exceedingly  valuable  assistance  by  Glenn,  who  furnished  material 
upon  the  past  legislative  records  of  candidates,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  important  men  the  subject  of  sp>ecial  bulletins  to  the 
membership.   After  1916,  it  became  customary  to  issue  a  comprehen- 
sive pamphlet  before  each  general  election,  which  summed  up  ef- 
fectively the  legislative  and  business  record  of  every  candidate 
for  the  Assembly.   Shortly  before  election  day,  a  series  of  plant 
meetings  were  instituted  among  member  firms,  in  which  an  effort 
was  made  to  make  employees  aware  of  the  best  men  available  for 
election. 

Once  the  General  Assembly  was  seated,  the  Legislative 
Bureau,  directed  by  Olenn  and  his  staff,  took  control.   The 
Springfield  office,  open  during  the  entire  assembly  session, 
watched  all  bills  carefully  as  they  moved  forward  to  enactment. 
Its  fundamental  assumption  was  that  all  laws  were  inherently  bad; 
the  best  that  the  Association  might  hope  for  would  be  the  enact- 

which  continued  in  business  until  absorbed  by  the  Lumberman's 
Mutual  in  1953.   See  Illinois  Manufacturers*  Association,  Annual 
Reports,  1912,  p.  5;  Ibid.,  1915,  pp.  139-140.   It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  company  which  explains  the  Association's  continued 
opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  State  Federation  for  a  state  com- 
pensation insurance  law. 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 
1911,  pp.  38-41;  Ibid.,  1912,  p.  17;  Ibid..  1913,  p.  6;  Ibid., 
1916,  p.  63;  Manufacturers'  ">iewa ,  August  'di,    1916,  p.  7;  Indus - 
Review,  Aoril,  1936. 
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6*7 
ment  of  as  few  statutes  as  possible. 

There  were  several  well  developed  expedients  for  the  con- 
trol of  "objectionable"  measures.  All  committee  meetings  were  at- 
tended as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  it  was  usually  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  series  of  postponements  which  would  have  the  ultimate  ef- 
feet  of  making  enactment  impossible.    If  a  bill  seemed  likely 
to  pass,  the  membership  was  called  upon,  through  legislative  bul- 
letins, to  write  or  wire  its  objections  to  its  representatives. 
In  emergencies,  large  numbers  of  industrialists  were  assembled  at 
Springfield,  where  they  overwhelmed  committees  and  legislators 
with  their  vociferous  objections.  These  devices  were  in  the  main 
almost  invariably  successful,  but  if  they  were  not,  the  Associa- 
tion could  count  upon  the  final  press  of  business  in  the  closing 

69 
days  of  the  session  to  dispose  of  "dangerous"  measures. 

Perhaps  the  best  commentary  upon  the  success  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's mechanisms  for  guarding  itself  against  "unfriendly" 
legislation  is  the  commentary  that  between  1911  and  1929  but  one 
statute  to  which  the  Association  had  decided  objections  became 
law.  All  other  "labor"  and  social  reform  bills  were  effectively 
disposed  of.  Thus,  the  women's  eight-hour  bill,  for  which  the 
State  Federation  continued  to  fight,  was  introduced  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  during  this  period.   It  many  times  secured 
a  favorable  preliminary  vote  in  both  houses  of  the  Assembly;  occa- 
sionally it  passed  one  house  or  the  other.   But  never,  until  1937, 

did  it  receive  the  final  stamp  of  approval  of  two  chambers  and  go 

70 
before  the  governor  for  signature. 

The  blocking  of  legislation  was,  in  fact,  the  measure  of 
success  or  failure  which  the  Association  applied  to  its  own  ef- 
forts.  See,  for  example,  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Annual  Reports,  1915,  pp.  55-36. 

68 

On  the  intimacy  and  directness  with  which  Glenn  dealt 

with  assembljrmen  at  Springfield,  see  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois 

Senate,  1915,  pp.  734-745. 

69 

For  a  good  account  of  the  bill-blocking  tactics  of  or- 
ganized minorities  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  see  Chicago 
City  Club  Bulletin,  September  14,  1910,  p.  337;  on  the  Associa- 
tion's methods,  see  Chicago  Tribune ,  March  31,  1915,  p.  14;  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  ^Association,  Annual  Reports,  1908,  pp.  64-65. 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  24,  1924,  p.  1. 

70 

In  1925,  the  Association  checked  the  move  for  passage 

through  a  convention  of  manufacturers  at  Springfield,  under  the 

chairmanshio  of  Charles  Piez.  The  convention  resolved  that  "relief 
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Workmen's  compensation  legislation  was  handled  somewhat 
differently.   Here  the  Association  on  occasion  struck  a  bargain 

with  the  State  Federation  to  adjust  schedules  of  oayroent  In  a 

71 
fashion  acceptable  to  both  parties.     In  this  manner  general  In- 
creases In  compensation  levels  were  agreed  upon  In  1913,  1917, 

72 
find  1923.     Even  In  these  Instances,  however.  President  John  A. 

Walker  of  the  State  Federation  was  awai^  that  without  the  Aasocl- 

tlon'3  consent  no  program  in  the  Improvement  of  comoensatlon 

73 
schedules  was  possible. 

Upon  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation  the  Association 
was  "co-operative;"  but  in  relation  to  the  income  tax  it  was  ab- 
solutely intransigent.   The  attitude  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  had  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  1909,  when  Congress 
enacted  the  first  corporation  income  tax  law.   On  that  occasion 
the  Association  had  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  send  a  delega- 
tion headed  by  LaVerne  W.  Noyes  to  Washington  to  offer  their  per- 

74 
sonal  objections  to  President  Taft,    and  in  January,  1910,  it 

for  the  industrial  ills  of  woman  does  not  lie  along  legislative 
channels,"  and  it  ascribed  the  current  "industrial  crisis"  to 
"enforced  readjustment  to  federal  and  state  legislative  changes." 
See  Chicago  Tribune,  March  31,  1915,  p.  13.  Illinois  State  Feder- 
ation  of  Labor,  Thirty-Third  Annual  Proceedings  (Chicago,  1915), 
pp.  98-99.   In  1917,  the  Association  succeeded  in  stopping  passage 
of  the  act  when  as  a  last  resort  it  consented  to  an  act  setting 
up  a  governor's  commission,  known  as  the  Illinois  Industrial  Sur- 
vey, to  investigate  the  whole  problem  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  in  industry.   The  Association  was  represented  on  this  com- 
mission by  Milton  S.  Florsheim  and  P.  C.  Withers.   The  report  of 
the  survey  was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  the  interests 
of  women's  health,  but  Florsheim  and  Withers  dissented,  and  assert- 
ed that  the  survey's  conclusions  were  "unproved."   See  Manufactur- 
ers '  News,  June  21,  1917,  p.  6;  State  of  Illinois,  Report  of  the 
Illinois "Industrial  "Purvey  (Springfield,  1918),  pp.  13-14,  liv-i20; 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1917,  p.  24. 

iJegotlat ions  on  behalf  of  the  Association  were  usually 
conducted  by  Charles  Plez. 

72 

Thus  the  1915  compromise  resulted  in  an  agreed  bill 

granting  numerous  minor  extensions  of  payment;  that  of  1917  raised 
the  minimum  death  claim  from  |1,650  to  |1,750,  and  the  minimum 
weekly  disability  payment  from  five  dollars  to  six  dollars.   Other 
proportional  adjustments  were  made.   See  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Annual  Reports,  1915,  p.  60;  Manufacturers'  News, 
March  29,  19l7,  p.  6;  Dodd,  op.  clt.,  pp.  46-47;  Staley,  o"pT"cit., 
pp.  486-487. 
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Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Thirty -Ninth  Annual 

Proceedings  (Springfield,  1921),  p.  317.  ' 

74 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 
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supervised  a  protest  convention  in  Chicago  of  several  hundred  in- 

75 
dustrialists  from  all  over  the  nation.    But  not  until  after  the 

war,  when  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  began  to  demand  a  state 
income  tax,  did  the  matter  become  a  major  issue  between  organized 
capital  and  labor  in  Illinois.  When  in  1920,  organized  labor 
attempted  to  write  an  incane  tax  provision  into  the  proposed  new 
state  constitution,  Glenn  sent  Charles  Piez  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  object.  The  latter  denounced  the  tax  as  a 

76 
misguided  attempt  at  social  reform  and  confiscatory  in  intent. 

While  the  Association's  efforts  were  not  completely  successful, 

the  final  draft  of  the  new  constitution  carried  an  innocuous  pro- 

77 
vision  which  was  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  organized  labor,   and 

which  was  largely  instriimental  in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 

78 
the  constitution  at  the  polls  in  December,  1922.    Other  attempts 

at  paving  the  way  for  an  income  tax  law  in  Illinois  were  no  more 

successful  than  this  one.  The  work  of  Secretary  Glenn  and  William 

Butterworth,  of  Deere  and  Company,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 

downfall  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  legalize  the  incrane  tax  sub- 

1910,  p.  38. 

75 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Corporation  Tax 

Law  Proceedings  (Chicago,  1910);  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation, bulletin;  The  Corporation  Tax  Law  (Chicago,  December,  1909). 
The  Association  was  also  active  in  the  war-time  business  campaign 
directed  against  the  excess  profits  tax.   See  Manufacturers'  News, 
July  12,  1917,  p.  12;  Ibid.,  August  2,  1917,  p.  13;  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Aasociatlon,  Annual  Reports,  1918,  p.  135. 

76 

State  of  Illinois,  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 

Convention  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (Springfield,  ly'd'd),   pp.  l51- 
152.  The  Association  also  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Tax-Payers'  League,  in  April,  1922,  to  work 
against  high  taxation  of  Illinois  industry.   Manufacturers'  News, 
April  13,  1922,  p.  18. 

77 

The  constitution  provided  (section  142)  that  the  "rate 

of  tax"  be  uniform,  and  that  if  the  tax  be  "graduated  and  pro- 
gressive, the  highest  rate  shall  not  exceed  three  times  the  low- 
est rate."  (section  143).  Minimum  exemption  from  the  tax  was 
(section  145),  but  one  thousand  dollars.   The  tax  thus  would  have 
fallen  principally  upon  low  income  groups.   State  of  Illinois, 
Proposed  New  Constitution  for  Illinois  (Chicago,  1922). 

78 

The  State  Federation  objected  to  the  income  tax  section 

because  they  felt  it  was  weak.  The  Association  opposed  it  because 

they  were  "in  principal"  against  all  Income  tax  levies.   See 

Staley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  446-448;  Manufacturers'  News,  April  13, 

1922,  p.~T51 
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79 
Bitted  in  the  fall  of  1926.     Following  this  defeat  a  committee 

under  Butterworth  conducted  a  much  publicized  study  of  Illinois 
taxation.   Its  report,  published  In  1927,  denounced  the  Income 
tax  as  "social  legislation,"  and  Insisted  that  the  true  solution 
to  the  Illinois  revenue  problem  lay  In  a  reform  In  state  account- 
ing and  auditing  ayateoa,  and  the  Introduction  of  "business  meth- 
ods"  In  the  administration  of  public  funds. 

In  1930,  the  General  Assembly  submitted  an  amendment  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  1926.   This  Vice-President  James  L.  Donnelly  and 
his  organization  attacked  as  likely  to  "drive  Industry  from  Illi- 
nois," while  President  Theodore  Oerlach  condemned  It  on  the  grounds 
that  it  "delegated  unlimited  authority  to  a  mere  majority  of  the 

legislature.   Largely  because  of  the  Association's  opposition  the 

81 
amendment  was  defeated  at  the  polls  In  November.     In  1932,  the 

Assembly  nevertheless  decided  to  Ignore  doubts  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  Income  tax  law,  and  enacted  a  graduated  levy,  with 
schedules  running  up  to  six  per  cent.   Donnelly  Immediately  In- 
structed David  Clarke,  attorney  for  the  Association,  to  bring  ac- 
tion In  the  courts  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.   In 
the  fall  session,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law  "contrary 
to  the  provision  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to 

valuation,"  and  also  violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 

82 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  single  notable  legislative  defeat  suffered  by  the  As-  / 

soclation  in  Its  interminable  "lobby  war"  with  organized  labor, 

was  Incurred  In  the  battle  over  the  antl-lnjunctlon  law.   Here, 

79 

The  proposal,  which  was  In  the  form  of  amendments  to 

sections  1,  3,  9,  and  10  of  article  IX  of  the  state  constitution, 
would  have  legalized  a  graduated  income  tax  without  Imposing  any 
limitation  upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.   See  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Proceedings 
(Sorlngf leld,  1926),  p.  2471   Secretary  uienn  sent  out  thousands 
of  bulletins  In  which  the  proposed  amendment  was  condemned  as 
"utterly  bad."   Manufacturers'  News,  August  1926,  p.  18.  The 
amendment  was  sought  by  organized  labor,  the  State  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Illinois  Association  of  State  Realty  Boards. 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  September  16,  1926,  p.  1. 

80 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association^  Administration  of 

Public  Funds  in  Illinois  (Chicago,  1927),  pp.  y^TT. 

"Tlanufacturers '  News,  August,  1930,  p.  5;  Ibid.,  Octo- 
ber, 1930,  p.  7;  Industrial  R'evlew,  October  10,  1930;  Ibid., 
November  14,  1930;  Ibid.,  February,  1931. 

82 

Industrial  Review,  August,  1932;  Ibid.,  November,  1932, 
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also,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  had  in  1920,  attempted  to 

write  into  the  new  constitution  a  section  outlawing  the  Issuance 

83 
by  courts  of  equity  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.    Plez, 

in  his  testimony  before  the  convention,  stamped  this  attempt  as 

communistic,  and  an  unwarranted  attack  upon  property  rights. 

To  the  Association,  the  injunction  was  a  g^eat  bulwark  against 

the  unlicensed  assaults  made  upon  the  rights  of  property  and  the 

integrity  of  the  independent  worker  against  the  encroachment  of 

the  labor  union  dictatorship.   Plez'  effort  was  completely  suc- 

85 
cessful,  and  the  anti-lnjunction  clause  was  killed.    The  victory 

was,  however,  only  a  temporary  one.  An  anti-injunctlon  law  very 

nearly  passed  the  legislature  in  1923,  and  in  1925,  not  all  Glenn's 

86 
desperate  measures  could  prevent  its  passage.    The  constitution- 
ality of  the  new  act  was  tested  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  here 
again  the  Association  met  defeat,  for  the  State  Supreme  Court  ul- 
timately held  the  law  constitutional. 

The  Association,  while  it  thus  built  up  a  machine  for 
blocking  all  "undesirable"  social  legislation,  developed  an  elab- 
orate philosophy  of  society  with  which  to  explain  its  position 
to  the  public.   Since  it  always  insisted  that  in  essence  the  Asso- 
ciation was  a  public  service  organization,  it  must  needs  demon- 

87 
strate  that  it  acted  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  central  foundation  of  the  Association's  position  was 
its  faith  in  laissez  falre.   All  social  legislation  was  unneces- 
sary since  the  self-interest  of  the  businessman  automatically 
eliminated  evil  practices  from  industry.  All  such  laws  were, 
moreover,  a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  integrity  of  society, 
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Staley,  op.  cit.,  p.  434. 


84 

State  of  Illinois,  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 

Convention,  pp.  942-945. 

QC 

The  anti-injunction  article  was  replaced  by  one  which 
stated  that  "no  law  shall  be  passed  denying  the  right  of  workmen 
to  organize  into  trade  and  labor  unions."  State  of  Illinois, 
Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1920  (Sprincf leld, 
191215),  pp.  75iS-755. 

T/lanufacturers'  News,  Kerch  14,  1925,  p.  344;  Ibid. , 
March  21,  ltj'^5,  p.  56»;  IbldTT  May  23,  1925,  p.  12;  IbiaT7"june  6, 
1925,  p.  12;  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 
1925.  p.  14.  

8V 

J.  M.  Glenn,  Remarks  at  the  Semi -Annual  Conference  of 
the  National  Industrial  Council  (Chicago,  1925). 
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since    they  usually    Interfered  with   profits   end    the   free   move&ent 

of  goods,    and   thus   threatened   the  main    Incentive   of   private   en- 
PS 
terprise   to  continued  production. 

This   argument  was    then  turned  upon   the    labor  union.      Wore 
it   not    for  the   vicious    practices    of    the   "labor  union  dictator"   who 
lived  by   the   fees   he  extorted  from  his   hapless   victim,   the   ignor- 
ant worker,   most    social   legislation  would   never  be    proposed.      It 
was    the   self-interest    of   these    "leeches,"    in  their  search  for   is- 
sues   to  delude    the  laborer   and    the    public,   which  kept   "social   re- 

89 
form"   alive.  They  were    the   more  dangerous   beceuse   of  their 

ability    to    convince    other  misguided   people    of   their    integrity. 
The    "half-baked"   college    professor,    steeped    in  his   doctrinaire 
theories    of   economics   and    sociology,    the    silly  minister  who  be- 
lieved that    he   could    legislate   God's   kingdom   onto  the   earth,    the 
addle-brained  women's   club  secretary  with  her  feeble-minded   Inter- 
eat    in  social  welfere--these  were   the  dupes   of  a   cunning  group  of 

90 
"racketeers,"    the   labor  union  leaders. 

To  the    argument   that  the  union  might    through   its   bargain- 
ing   power  raise  wages,    the  Association  replied   that  wages   were 
usually  too  high  anyhow.      High  wages   meant   high   industrial   costs. 
High  costs   meant  high  prices,    and  high  prices    stifled  demand  and 

choked    operation  of   the  economic   machine,   while   starving  the    poor 

91 
through  the   increased  cost    of  living.  The  Association  pointed 

88 

See  the  testimony  of  Glenn  before  the  Senate  Industrial 

Relations  Commission,  Senate  Document,  No.  415,  64th  Congress, 

Ist  Session,  IV,  3296 ;~CTilc ago  Tribune,  March  31,  1915,  p.  15; 

Manufacturers'  News,  .Tune  Zl,  1917,  p.  6;  Illinois  Manufacturers' 

Association,  Annual  Reports,  1917,  p.  24. 

89 

Manufacturers'    Hews,    December   17,    1916,    pp.    5-6;    I ndus - 

trial   Relations   Commission,    op.    cit.,    IV,    3303-3304. 

GO 

Editorial,  "Social  Uplifters  end  the  Worklngman,"  Manu- 
facturers' News,  July  11,  1918,  p.  6.   Dorr  E.  Felt,  the  author 
of  this  editorial,  stated  that  "there  la  a  marked  slmllf-rity  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  Trotsky  and  those  of  the  average  social 
worker."   In  an  interview,  Charles  A.  Livingston,  publicity  direc- 
tor of  the  Aasociation,  Informed  the  oresent  writer  that  he  was 
afraid  of  university  professors  and  university  people  as  a  class. 
"They  ere  inclined  to  be  radical  and  visionary.   They  have  no  ac- 
tual understanding  of  the  problems  of  Industry,   I'hey  live  clois- 
tered lives  In  an  idealistic  world,  where  their  minds  become  easy 
prey  to  the  foolish  schemes  of  labor  leaders  and  professional 
reformers ." 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bulletin:  How  Sky- 
Rocketed  Wages  Affect  the  Coat  of  Living  (Chicago,  June,  1923); 
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to  the  Illinois  coal  mining  indus>try,  where  for  many  years  it  cam- 
paigned for  low  wages.   Here,  the  Association  agreed,  high  pay 
schedules  made  it  possible  for  the  worker  to  live  on  the  earnings 

of  but  one  or  two  days  a  week.   As  a  result,  he  quarreled,  loafed, 

92 

got  drunk,  refused  to  work  regularly,  and  went  on  strike.    Lower 

wages  would  mean  steady  employment,  greater  sobriety,  and  no 
strikes. 

To  support  this  theory,  the  Association  campaigned  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Illinois  Miners'  Qualification  Law.   This  statute 
passed  in  1914,  at  the  insistence  of  organized  labor  required  a 
two  year  apprenticeship  before  a  man  could  be  licensed  by  the 
state  as  a  full-fledged  miner.   In  it  the  Association  perceived 
a  union  conspiracy  to  maintain  wages  upon  an  "artificial"  level. 
When  the  great  coal  strike  of  1922  culminated  in  the  so-called 
"Herrin  Massacres"  in  July,  the  Association  called  a  convention 
of  its  members  in  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  repeal  of 
the  act.   A  committee  from  the  convention  called  upon  Governor 
Len  Small  in  Chicago  and  demanded  that  he  call  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law.  He  refused,  much  to  the 

disgust  of  the  Association  which  thereafter  looked  upon  Small  as 

93 
an  enemy  of  the  business  interests. 

It  was  obvious  that  labor  difficulties  and  high  wages 
might  most  easily  bo  defeated  by  combating  the  "union  dictator" 
in  his  attempts  to  establish  the  closed  shop.  While  the  Associ- 
ation since  its  inception  had  emphasized  the  virtues  of  the  open 

94 
shop,    It  was  not  until  1920  that  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to 

Illinois  Manufacturers*  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1923,  pp.  31- 
32,  presents  a  table  of  wage  levels  in  various  occupations,  with 
the  intention  of  showing  that  the  earnings  of  coal  miners,  rail- 
way workers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades  were  too 
high. 

92 

A  committee  headed  by  William  Butterworth  in  1922,  in- 
vestigated the  whole  problem  of  miners'  wages  and  concluded  they 
were  far  too  high,  having  "Increased  105  per  cent  since  1914." 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1922,  p.  31. 

Manufacturers'  News,  July  27,  1922,  p.  10;  Labor  Review, 
August,  1922;  Chicago  Tribune,  August  9,  1922,  p.  1. 
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Thus  the  Association  had  defended  its  part  in  the  Kellogg 

and  teamster  strikes  on  the  grounds  that  the  strikes  threatened 
the  maintainance  of  the  open  shop.   In  1916,  Glenn  contrasted  the 
excellent  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  Detroit,  an  open 
shop  city,  with  the  evil  state  of  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  a  me- 
tropolis under  the  domination  of  the  "union  dictators."  Manufac- 
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destroy  the    closed  shop   In  American  Industry.      The    post-war  at- 
mosphere  of   super-patriotism  and   "red-baltlng"   was    peculiarly 

95 
favorable   for   such  an  attempt.        When  tne   great   steel   strike    of 

1909,    called   in  an  effort    to  obtain  union  recognition,   demon- 

96 
strated   the   "Intransigence"    of   organised    labor,        the   National 

Association  of  Manufacturers   began  a   national    "American   Plan"    . 

97 
campaign,         in  which  the    Illinois  Manufacturers'    Association 

quickly  came   to   play  a   leading  role.      President  William  Nelson 

Pelouze    inaugurated  the    Illinois  Manufacturers'    Association   open 

shop  drive  with  a   great  assemblage    of  manufacturers   from  al?    over 

the  middle-west,   who  came   together  at  Chicago   in  October,    1920. 

These  men   pledged   themselves    to   the  defense    of   the   "American  Plan," 

98 
as   against    the    "socialistic"    system  of  union  domination.  Dxir- 

ing  the  next   few  months   the  Association  flooded  the  middle-west 
with  open  shop  literature,   and   Insoired  dozens    of  smaller   open 
shop  rallies    in  this   area.      A  final    large   convention  met    in 
Chicago   in  January,    1921,    in  which  thousands    of   leading    industri- 
alists  from  all  over  the   country  came   together.      Once  more   the 

99 
philosophy   of  the    open  shop  received  a   full  airing.  While   after 

this  event   the   full  tide   of   the   anti-union  movement  receded  some- 
what,   the  Association  never  forgot   that   it  had   once  done   battle 

turers'    News,    January  13,    1916,    p.    15;    Ibid. ,   November  30,    1916, 

95 

On  the  war-time  attitude  of  the  Association  toward  the 

right  to  strike,  see  the  address  of  Charles  Piez  before  a  group 
of  ship-builders,  in  July  1918.   Referring  to  a  threatened  walk- 
out of  ship-builders  he  remarked  that  "the  very  fact  that  they 
threaten  to  strike  is  rotten."  Manufacturers'  News,  July  18, 

1918,  p.    6. 

96 

Commons   and  Associates,    op.    cit .  ,    IV,    489.    On   the   Asso- 
ciation's   interference    in  South  Chicago   on  behalf   of  the  opera- 
tors,   see   IlllnJis  Manufacturers'    Association,    Annual  Reports^ 

1919,  p.    32. 

97 

Seval  Zimand,  The  Open  Shop  Drive  (New  York,  1922), 

pp.  5-20;  Flbert  Gary,  "The  Menace  ot   the  Closed  Shop,"  American 

Industries  (January,  1920),  p.  14. 

96 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Annual  Reports, 

1920,  p.  12;  Manufacturers'  News,  October  14,  l^J^O,  p.  V;  Ibid., 


lecenber  30,  lyiiO,  p.  9. 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'    Association,   Annual   Reports, 

1921 ,    p.    30;    Chicago  Tribune,    January  22,    1921,    p.    6.    ^n   the 

generfl   recognition   of    the   Association's    leadership   in   the    open 

shop  camoaign  see    Inrtlenapolls    Association  of  Employers,    Special 

Information  Bulletin    (October   25,    1920). 
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for  the  "American  way  of  lire,"  and  its  aniiiius  against  organized 
labor  and  the  closed  shop  appeared  again  and  again  in  the  legis- 
lative battles  of  the  1920' s. 

This  crusade  in  defence  of  the  "American  Way"  and  the 
attack  upon  the  labor  union  experienced  a  powerful  revival  in  the 
years  of  the  Great  Depression.  The  manufacturers  of  Illinois  had 
not  expected  that  catastrophe.  When  the  stock  market  first  crashed, 
the  Association  hastened  to  assure  its  constituents  and  the  pub- 
lic that  the  "business  situation"  was  "essentially  sound." 
Even  as  the  shadows  of  economic  disintegration  deepened,  Vice- 
President  Donnelly  and  his  colleagues  declared  again  and  again 
that  economic  recovery  was  a  mere  matter  of  the  moment.  Not  un- 
til 1933  did  it  become  genuinely  concerned  about  the  imminence  of 

,   ,  101 
revival. 

As  for  the  causes  of  the  depression,  the  Association  con- 
sidered them  to  be  two-f.old.   One  explanation  lay  in  the  "ruinous 
increase"  in  the  expenditures  of  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments.  The  burden  of  taxation  imposed  by  extravagant  bureaucracy 

had  absorbed  profits,  destroyed  private  enterprise,  lowered  wages, 

102 
and  so  precipitated  the  depression.     Closely  related  to  this 

explanation  was  that  of  the  "growth  of  Socialism,"  or  "government 
in  business."  Here  the  Association  believed  that  the  competition 
offered  by  government  subsidized  industries  had  driven  many  pri- 
vate concerns  into  bankruptcy.   It  also  insisted  that  all  st^ate 
enterprise  was  inherently  extravagant,  corrupt  and  inefficient. 
Resultant  losses  had  to  be  met  from  the  purse  of  the  public 
treasury,  with  the  consequence  that  a  burden  of  increased  taxa- 
tion fell  upon  the  unfortunate  industrialist  who  was  obliged  to 

pay  the  p  iper  for  the  short-sightedness  of  the  very  business  that 

,   ,  ,  ,   103 
ruined  him. 

•'•^^Hew  York  Times,  November  19,  1929,  p.  2. 

•^"^•^Ibid.,  November  30,  1929,  p.  16;  Industrial  Review, 
Januf.ry  10,"T^0;  Ibid.  ,  July  3,  1930;  Ibid.,  September,  ibiau; 
Ibid. ,  January  13,"T95l. 

Manufacturers'  News,  December,  1930,  p.  19;  Ibid. , 
December,  1931,  p.  2U. 
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The  "menace"  of  government  in  industry  had  for  some 

years  been  an  especial  interest  of  the  Association.   See  Review 
for  Executives,  January,  1926;  Ibid. ,  April,  1926;  Industrial 
Review,  September  1,  1928;  Ibid.,  March  14,  1931;  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers '  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1929,  p.  5;  Ibid.,  1932, 
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The  activities  of  the  Association  during  the  early  years 
of  the  depression  were  largely  conditioned  by  this  set  of  atti- 
tudes.  As  might  be  expected.  It  opposed  all  Increases  In  taxation. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Donnelly,  assisted  by  Theodore  R. 
Oerlach,  Thomas  F.  Hamn^nd,  Ray  Wantz,  and  their  associates,  led 

the  successful  attack  upon  the  state  Income  tax  amendment  of  1930 

104 
and  the  Income  tax  statute  of  1932.     The  Association  had  Its 

own  remedy  for  the  Illinois  financial  crisis,  the  cessation  of 

wasteful  governmental  extravagance.   In  1932  and  1933,  It  again 

caused  the  Introduction  In  the  General  Assembly  of  a  number  of 

bills  calculated  to  reform  the  accounting  and  bookkeeping  systems 

of  local  and  state  financial  officials,  but  further  than  this  It 

was  not  prepared  to  go. 

The  same  antagonism  to  taxation  and  "extravagance"  ex- 
plains the  campaign  the  Association  waged  In  1932  In  co-operation 
with  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  against  proposed 
changes  In  the  federal  tax  structure.   In  January,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  under  consid- 
eration a  bill  which  would  have  Imposed  a  manufacturers'  sales 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  and  Increased  the  corporate  Income  tax  to 
fourteen  per  cent.   In  resoonse  to  this  measure  Donnelly  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  January  26th,  and  warned  them  that  "unless 
real  economy  and  deflation  In  expenditures  was  undertaken  Immed- 
iately ....  the  present  Industrial  crisis  would  be  rendered 
more  acute."   In  April,  he  told  a  House  subcommittee  that  proposed 
federal  grants  for  unemployment  relief  were  unnecessary,  "would 
discourage  local  relief,"  would  "Increase  unemployment,"  and 
"stifle  Individual  Initiative  ."^'-'^ 

Meantime,  In  March,  the  Kssoclatlon  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Samuel  M.  Hastings  and  William  Butterworth,  had 

p.  5;  Manufacturers'  News,  August,  1929,  p.  29;  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
of  the  Hurley  Machine  Company  and  for  many  years  a  principal  offi- 
cial of  the  Association,  was  the  outstanding  figure  In  the  Asso- 
ciation's defense  of  private  industry  against  governmental  en- 
croachment . 

^^  Indus  trial  Review,  October  10,  1930:  Ibid.,  February, 
1931;  Ibid.,  August,  1932;  Ibid.,  November,  1952;  Yanufacturers ' 
News.  August,  1930,  p.  5;  Ibid.  ,  November,  1930,  p.  ^;  IbTcTT; 
December,  1932,  p.  33. 
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Manufacturers'  News,  June,  1933,  p.  16. 

1  Ofi 

Industrial  Review,  February,  1932;  Manufacturers'  News, 
December,  1^32,  p.  15. 
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launched  a  national  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  taxation  and 
governmental  expenditures.   A  huge  mass  meeting  at  the  Union 

League  Club  In  Chicago  on  March  10th  was  participated  In  by  sev- 

107 
eral  thousand  manufacturers  of  the  middle-west.     The  Associa- 
tion followed  up  this  opening  by  sending  out  thousands  of  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  setting  forth  that  "public  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  menace."  in  August, 
Donnelly,  Butterworth,  and  Hastings  were  made  members  of  a  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to 
fight  for  a  reduction  in  governmental  expenditures.  During  the 

next  few  months  this  body  carried  on  with  unabated  vigor  the  work 

108 
which  the  Association  had  begun. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Association  viewed  the  election  of 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  presidency  with  some  approbation, 

principally  because  of  the  economy  planks  in  the  Democratic  plat- 

109 
form.     It  approved  also,  of  the  initial  drive  for  a  reduction 

In  national  expenditures  which  Roosevelt  launched  soon  after  tak- 
ing office.     But  Donnelly  and  his  associates  soon  had  cause  to 
regret  their  initial  enthusiasm  for  the  New  Deal.  Before  many 
months  had  passed,  the  Association  was  involved  in  a  new  and  de- 
termined defense  of  the  "American  Way"  against  Washington  "regi- 
mentation" and  "labor  union  dictators." 

The  first  Inkling  that  all  was  not  moving  in  accordfince 
with  the  Association's  preconceived  notions  of  how  recovery 
should  be  effected  came  in  April,  1933,  when  the  new  Tennessee 
Valley  program  was  launched.   This  Donnelly  Iramediately  attacked 
as  "a  menace  to  Illinois  industry"  and  a  move  to  "destroy  the 
value  of  $400,000,000  in  securities"  of  power  companies  in  the 
middle-west.-'-^-^ 

But  the  T.V.A.,  the  Association  found,  was  a  mere  tegin- 

^^'''industriel  Review,  April,  1932. 
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Manufacturers'  News,  December,  1932,  p.  17. 
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In  June,  rresident  Samuel  M.  Hastings  appeared  before 

the  Resolutions  Committees  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 

parties,  on  behalf  of  economy  planks  in  the  perty  platforms. 

Industrial  Review,  August,  1932. 

Manufacturers'  News,  April,  1933,  p.  6. 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Special  Bulletin; 
Muscle  Shoals  Bills  (Chicago,  April  20,  1933). 
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nlng.   The  National  Recovery  **ct,  under  consideration  by  Congress 
In  May,  Donnelly  found  thoroughly  obnoxious.   Section  7(A)  of  the 
bill  seemed  to  guarantee  to  labor  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  possibly  to  legalize  the  closed  shop.   The  danger  was  con- 
sidered 30  great  that  Ray  Wantr,  now  president  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Washington 
while  the  act  was  in  committee,  working  in  co-operetlon  with  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  "in  an  effort  to  moderate 
the  labor  provisions."  Meanwhile  the  Association's  membership 
bombarded  committees  of  Congress  with  protests  against  the  bill. 
As  the  act  reached  Conference  Committee  in  Congress,  Donnelly 
wired  President  Roosevelt  that  Illinois  industry  would  "not  volun- 
tarily submit  to  labor  provisions  of  Section  Seven  (A),"  aa  it 

112 
then  stood. -^-^ 

When  the  act  became  law,  however,  thfe  Association  took  a 
new  tack.   Act-ing  under  advice  of  his  attorney,  David  Gierke, 
Donnelly  asserted  that  the  act  did  not  warrant  either  the  closed 
shop,  collective  bargaining,  or  labor  union  activities.  He  ad- 
vised the  membership  to  "decide  finally  and  definitely  that  you 
are  going  to  run  your  own  plant."  He  suggested  further  that  man- 
ufacturers resort  to  "Individual  contracts  with  employes,"  in  an 

effort  to  protect  themselves  against  the  activities  of  labor  union 

113 
agents.     This  recommendation  was  followed  a  few  months  later 

with  the  opinion  that  the  "majority  rule"  principle  of  labor  union 

recognition  promulgated  by  the  National  Labor  Board  was  "Illegal 

114 

and  not  enforceable"  and  would  "promote  industrial  strife." 

The  Association  had  by  the  end  of  1934  concluded  that 
Section  7(A)  had  "resulted  in  untold  suffering  by  workingmen  and 

their  families,  and  in  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  em- 

115 
ployes  and  employers."     Wantz  recommended  the  total  repeal 

Sianufacturera'  News,  August,  1933,  p.  9. 
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Industrial  Review,  September,  1S33.   This  Association 

in  November  protested  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins  and  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission  against  the  practice  of  granting  relief 
to  strikers.   Industrial  Review,  November,  1933.  See  also  New 
York  Times,  September  i,  1934,  p.  1  for  a  second  similar  protest 
by  the  Association  to  Hopkins. 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  NRA  Bulletin  No. 

20  (Chicago,  September  5,  1934);  Industrial  Review,  October,  1^34; 

T^id. ,  December,  1934. 

lis 
•^^Industrlfil  Review,  October,  1934. 
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of  the  National  Recovery  Act  and  the  passage  of  a  law  which  would 
limit  seriously  the  right  to  strike.  He  suggested  as  a  model  the 
British  Trades  Dispute  Act  of  1926,  which,  he  said,  would  "safe- 
guard the  country  against  the  irresponsible  abuse  of  the  prlvl- 

116 
lege  of  collective  bargaining." 

Needless  to  say,  the  Association  rejoiced  when  the  Supreme 
Court  in  May,  1935,  declared  the  National  Recovery  Act  unconsti- 
tutional.  It  had  long  hinted  at  such  an  outcome,  in  the  belief 

that  the  entire  act  was  an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  the  rights 

117 
of  the  states  . 

Unfortunately  for  the  Association's  ambitions,  the  N.R.A. 
did  not  spell  the  end  of  the  "socialistic"  attacks  upon  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Between  1934  and  1937,  the  Association  struck 
right  and  left  against  "regimentation,  socialism,  dictatorship, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  states,"  on  behalf  of  the 
"Preservation  of  the  American  System."   In  December,  1933,  Don- 
nelly appeared  before  senate  and  house  committees  in  protest 

against  the  Tugwell  Food  and  Drug  Bill,  a  measure  which  he  con- 

118 
damned  as  "dictatorial  regulation."     In  October,  1934,  Donnelly 

and  President  Wants  initiated  "a  nation-wide  protest"  against  the 
"increasing  inroads  made  by  the  United  States  and  State  govern- 
ments in  private  business,"  which,  Wantz  asserted,  were  a  "drag 

upon  recovery"  and  Jeopardized  the  "American  citizen's  inherent 

119 
right  to  hold  private  property."     This  opening  Wantz  followed 

up  in  his  December  presidential  address,  when  he  attacked  "econom- 
ic Nihilism,"  which  in  effect  proposed  that  "capital  play  nurse- 

120 
maid  to  an  incipient  socialism."     In  Uarch,  1935,  Donnelly 

^•'•^Ibid.,  October,  1934. 
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Ne^York  Times ,  March  13,  1935,  p.  5;  Industrial  Re- 
view, May,  1935.  When  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  became  known, 
Connelly  Immediately  moved,  through  Representative  Elmer  J. 
Schnackenberg,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  state  NRA  Act.   Indus - 
trial  Review,  May,  1936. 
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Chic  ago  Tribune ,  December  13,  1953,  p.  3.  This  protest 

was  repeated  in  July,  1934. 
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New  York  Times,  October  4,  1934,  p.  42. 
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Industrial  Review,  December,  1934.   It  was  the  opinion 

of  Wantz  and  other  Association  officials  that  the  failure  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  "clarify  its  policies"  with  reference 
to  continued  governmental  interference  with  business  was  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  "sag  in  durable  goods"  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  depression."   See  the  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper, 
in  Industrial  Review,  October,  1934. 
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launched  a  stinging  shaft  against  the  Wfheeler-Rayburn  Bill,  which 

121 
he  condemned  as  "worse  than  government  ownership."     a  day  later 

the  directors  Issued  a  resolution  directed  against  the  Ouffey  Coal 

Bill,  which,  they  said,  "would  constitute  the  nationalization  of 

the  coal  Industry."   The  "natural  outcome  of  this  would  bo  to  ex- 

122 
tend  such  natlonaliratlon  to  other  Industries."     The  extension 

or  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  condemned  in 

much  the  same  terms.   It  would,  Donnelly  said,  "give  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  a  virtual  dictatorship  over  all  Industries  handling 

123 

agricultural  products." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Association,  these  measures  considered 
as  a  whole  constituted  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  Amerlc&n  system 
of  government  and  the  American  Institution  of  private  property, 
which  it  was  determined  to  resist  with  every  means  at  its  dispos- 
al.  It  was  its  conviction  that  Congress  might  better  concern  it- 
self with  some  plan  "for  suppressing  Communistic  and  other  sub- 
versive propaganda,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  it  recom- 
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mended  in  May,  1935,  the  adoption  of  a  "rigid  anti-sedition  law." 

The  Association  also  rallied  all  its  members  to  the  support  of 

Constitution  Day  in  October,  in  the  belief  that  the  constitution 

125 
was  the  chief  guarantee  against  "the  tyranny  of  dictatorship." 

In  December,  the  Association  co-operated  with  a  large  number  of 
State  and  National  Manufacturers*  Associations  in  a  Congress  of 
American  Industry  in  New  York.   This  body  condemned  "blind  exper- 
imentation and  hasty  legislation  which  undermines  the  American 

126 
system."     A  few  days  later,  the  Assocletion  heard  with  approval 

an  address  of  Frank  T.  Weir,  of  the  National  Steel  Corporation, 

in  vdilch  he  Indicated  that  America's  choice  lay  between  "freedom 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, Bulletin;  The  Wheel- 

er-Rayburn  Bill  (Chicago,  March  20,  1936);  Industrl.Bl  Review,  May, 

1555.    
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bulletin;  Ouffey 

Coal  Bill  (March  21,  1935);  Manufacturers'  News,  January,  1936, 

■pp.  13,  22-23. 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  A  Drastic  Proposal 

(Chicago,  February  27,  1935);  Manufacturers'  News,  January,  1936, 

p.  18.  ' 
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•^^  Indus  trial  Review,  May,  1935. 
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Manufacturers'  News,  January,  1936,  p.  56. 
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Industrial  Review,  January,  1936. 
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or  autocracy,"  and  pointed  out  "the  grave  dangers  to  private  enter- 
prise and  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States  that  now  exist 

127 
In  many  of  the  present  tendencies  of  our  federal  government." 

Resolutions  and  statements  of  this  variety  If  anything 

Increased  In  number  and  strength  during  1936.  Sterling  Morton, 

prominent  Association  director,  in  January,  saw  fit  to  remark  in 

an  Association  address  that  "so-called  planned  economy  was  nothing 

but  collectivism.  Fascism,  Socialism,  Naziism,  or  Communism — all 

128 
members  of  the  same  family."     In  April,  a  delegation  of  twenty 

principal  Association  memibers,  headed  by  Wantz,  attended  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Here  the  Association  was  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  a  "strong 
position  in  opposition  to  government  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. "^^^  In  the  months  before  the  election  of  November,  1956, 
the  Association,  acting  through  Manufacturers  *  News,  prepared 
bulletins  for  distribution  to  employees  of  Illinois  industries  in 

order  that  they  might  understand  the"true  Issues  of  the  election" 

130 
and  lend  their  support  to  a  defense  of  the  "American  Way," 

But  it  was  the  attempts  made  between  1935  and  1937  to  re- 
vive those  features  of  the  NRA  relating  to  labor  which  most  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  Ire  of  the  Association.  Even  as  it  rejoiced 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Recovery  Act,  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
bill  moved  forward  to  completion.  This  measure,  which  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Relations  Board  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes, and  which  imposed  majority  rule  collective  bargaining  upon 
industry,  the  Association  regarded  as  "a  vicious  attempt  to  create 
a  Labor  Union  ^dictatorship  over  American  Industry."     On  March 
28th,  James  D.  Cunningham,  fonner  Association  president,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  testify 
against  the  bill.   Passage  of  this  law  would,  he  argued,  "force 
the  closed  shops  on  employers,"  "piece  a  premium  on  strikes,"  and 

1*^2 

"unionize  American  industry."     When,  in  spite  of  this  opposi- 

^^'''ibid.,  January,  1936.    •'■^^Ibid.,  February,  1936. 
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Manufacturers'  News,  January,  1937,  p.  6. 

^^°Ibid.,  August,  1936,  p.  5. 

i^ll-»  January,  1936,  p.  20. 

^^^Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  A  Critical  Situa- 
tion (Chicago,  August  16,  1935);  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Wagner  Organized  Labor  Domination  Bill  (Chicago,  June  4,1936) 
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tlon  the  bill  moved  forward  toward  enactment,  Donnelly  called  up- 
on the  membership  to  swamp  the  Illinois  delegation  with  protests 
against  the  "Wagner  Organized  Labor  Domination  Bill."  '"'"   The 
passage  of  the  act  In  June,  Donnelly  and  Wantz  regarded  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  tragedy.   They  were  consoled  somewhat,  however, 
with  the  opinion  of  Gierke  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 
The  Association  consequently  advised  its  members  to  disregard  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  it  continued  to  take  this  position  un- 
til the  statute  was  finally  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  19?7.   Even  after  this  decision,  Donnelly  advised  the 
membership  that  the  law  did  not  make  either  the  closed  shop  or 
collective  bargaining  with  an  outside  union  mandatory  for  employ- 
ers.^'^ 

Intimately  tied  up  with  the  protest  against  the  Wagner 

Act  was  the  resistance  of  the  Association  to  the  Black  Thirty 

135 
Hour  Week  Bill,  introduced  Into  Congress  In  19?5.     In  February 

of  that  year,  John  Harrington,  of  Fyffe  and  Clarke,  Association 

Counsel,  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 

Committee,  in  opposition  to  the  proposal.   He  declared  that  the 

bill,  if  enacted,  "would  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture  from 

eighteen  to  fifty  per  cent,"  a  burden  which  would  "in  the  end  fall 

136 
upon  consumers."     The  bill  did  not  become  law  at  this  session, 

1*^3 
""  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Wagner  Labor  Act 

(Bulletin  No.  1)  (Chicago,  July  6,  1935);  Illinois  Manufacturers ' 
Association,  Wagner  Labor  Act  (Bulletin  No.  2) (Chicago,  July  20, 
1935). 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  National  Labor 

Relations  Act  (Chicago,  April  19,  1937).   In  the  opinion  of  Don- 
elly  and  B.  C.  Heacock,  president  of  the  Association  in  1937,  the 
epidemic  of  sit-down  strikes  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  oppor- 
tunity fermented  by  the  Wagner  Act  to  "labor  union  dictators," 
and  they  advised  their  members  to  resist  to  the  utmost  an  "unlaw- 
ful Intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  private  property"  and  "an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  worker."   See  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ers* Association,  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Sit-Down  Strike  in  Illinois 
(Chicago,  February  16,  1937);  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Some  Practical  Aspiects  of  Current  Labor  Relations  Problems  (Chl- 
cago,  March  15,  1937) .   The  Association  recommended  as  a  model  the 
tactics  by  which  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  of  which  Heacock 
was  president,  had  broken  a  strike  lor  union  recognition  at  Peoria 
in  May,  1937.   See  Manufacturers'  News,  June,  1937,  p.  16. 
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Similar  measures  nad  been  introduced  in  1933,  against 

which  the  Association  had  testified.   See  Qhicfego  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Janut-ry  24,  1933,  p.  3. 

^'^Industrlal  Review,  May,  1935. 
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but  was  again  offered  in  1936.  Again  the  Association  attacked  it 

through  resolutions  and  protests  to  the  Illinois  delegation  in 

137 
Congress.     In  June,  1937,  when  the  act  very  nearly  passed,  the 

Association  attacked  the  measure  as  "delusive  and  destructive," 
and  once  more  sent  Harrington  to  testify  before  senate  and  house 
committees  on  behalf  of  the  membership.  Here  Harrington  con- 
demned the  bill  as  calculated  "not  to  decrease  unemployment  but 

to  freeze  employment,"  and  as  leading  toward  "the  complete  disap- 

138 
pearance  of  an  independent  American  industry."     Donnelly  viewed 

the  defeat  of  this  bill  as  a  major  victory  for  his  organization. 

Meanwhile  the  Association  had  been  all  but  swamped  in  its 

efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  flood  of  social  legislation 

in  Illinois.  That  old  enemy,  the  women's  eight-hour  bill,  was 

submitted  as  usual  at  every  legislative  session  and  it  year  by 

139 
year  became  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  it.    In  1937,  in  spite 

of  all  the  Association's  efforts,  the  proponents  of  the  law  were 
successful.  When  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare  in  March,  the  Association  attacked  it 
as  a  law  "for  which  there  is  no  practical  necessity,"  and  "simply 
a  professional  labor  leader  issue."  In  an  effort  to  avert 
passage,  the  Association  sent  its  members  en  masse  before  commit- 
tees. Female  employees  were  brought  to  Springfield  to  testify 

141 
that  they  did  not  want  the  law.     But  the  old  devices  had  lost 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  >»^ssociati  on.  Government  Con- 
trol over  Wages,  Hours,  and  other  Conditions  of  Employment  (Chi- 
cago, June  ll,  1956);  Manufacturers'  News,  January,  1957,  p ,  23 . 

^^^Industrial  Review,  June,  1937;  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
A3sociation7~Flack-Connery  Federal  Wage  and  Hours  Bill  (Chicago, 
August  4,  1937).  The  1937  bill  differed  from  earlier  proposals 
in  that  it  did  not  fix  any  rigid  system  of  hours,  but  created  a 
Labor  Standards  Board,  with  the  power  to  establish  hour  standards 
for  different  industries. 

■^^^Thus  in  1931  the  bill  passed  the  senate,  27-11,  but 
was  tabled  in  the  house;  in  1935  it  passed  tne  house  but  was 
tabled  in  the  senate.  See  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  1931, 
p.  1056;  Journal  of  the  Illinois  House,  1955,  p.  1557.  The  Asso- 
ciation itself  recognized  the  danger  of  defeating  the  measure. 
See  Industrial  Review,  March  14,  1931;  Ibid.,  February,  1935. 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  Labor  Bills  Being 
Rushed  to  Passage  Stage  in  State  Senate  (Chicago,  March  IB,  lysv). 

^^^eekly  Legislative  Review,  April  23,  1937;  Ibid., 
May  6,  1937;  Ibid.,  May  13,  1^37;  Ibid.,  May  28,  1937;~T5Td., 
June  4,  1937. 
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their  charm,  and  the  act  was  written  Into  the  statute  books  In 
June. 142 

The  Association  suffered  a  second  and  even  more  serious 
defeat  at  this  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  State  Social  Security  Law.   As  a  matter  of  course  the 

Association  in  1935  had  campaigned  against  the  enactment  of  the 

143 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,    and  when  in  spite  of  its  efforts 

the  law  was  passed,  it  sought  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
extension  of  its  operation  to  Illinois.   Since  the  federal  statute 
provided  for  oayment  into  the  state  treasuries  of  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  employers'  tax  provided  the  state  enacted  a  suitable  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  before  June,  19?7,  it  appeared  imperative 
that  intnediate  action  be  taken  by  the  Assembly.   For  this  purpose. 
Governor  Henry  Horner  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 

in  November  to  consider  passage  of  suitable  state  compensation 

144 
laws.      In  accordance  with  the  governor's  request,  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  two  cham- 
bers.l*5 

Donnelly  and  his  associates,  however,  took  the  position 
that  the  federal  statute  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  present- 
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Chicago  Tribune ,  June  27,  1937,  p.  12.   Passage  was 

regarded  as  a  great  victory  for  organized  labor  in  Illinois. 

143 

The  Association  had  opposed  passage  of  the  federal 

statute  on  the  grounds  of  unemoloyment  insurance  would  not  pre- 
vent unemoloyment  but  would  rather  increase  it,  and  would  Impose 
a  terrific  tax  burden  upon  the  Industrialists  of  the  nation.   See 
Industrial  Review,  February,  1935:  Manufacturers'  News,  January, 
1836,  p.  20;  Illinois  Manutacturers '  i^ssoclation.  Federal  Social 
Security  Bill  (Chicago,  May  6,  1935). 
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Journal   of   the   Illinois   Senate,   First  Special  Session, 

1935-1936,    p.    11. 
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The   principal    features    of   this   bill  were    (1)   an  unem- 
ployment  tax  upon  employers   of   eight    or  more   persons    (employers 
of  agricultural   labor,   domestic   service,    government   service, 
workers    in  religious,    charitable,    and   educational   institutions, 
etc.,   being  exempted).    (2)   The   tax  amounted   to   one   per  cent    of   the 
employer's    payroll  for   1936,    two  per   cent   for   1937,   and   three   per 
cent   in  all   subsequent  years.      (3)   Employees  were   to  contribute 
one-fourth  of   one  per   cent   of   their  annual  wages    in  1936  and   1937, 
and   one-half  of  one    per  cent   in  1938   and   thereafter.      (4)   Benefits 
for  eleglble   employees  were   oayable   at   a   rate   not   less   than  $5 
nor  more    than  $15   per  week,    in  the  ratio     of   one  week's   benefit 
for  every   four  weeks   of  unemployment.      See   Ibid.,    p.    11:   Weekl 
News   Letter,   November  9,    1935;      Industrial  Review ,    January 


weeKly 
■y,   15*6. 
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ly  be  so  decl&red  by  tne  Supre=«  Cc^urt.      In  the  aeantlae  it  was 
supreaely  Ijaportaat,   tiiey   feit .   ttat   Illinois  refrain  froa  writing 
Into  tiio  statute  books    Isgislatl.-n  fastening  an   "unprecedented 
burden*   of  taxation  upon  the    irvdustries   of  the  state,   which  would 
probably  roaoia  after  the  federal  statute  had  been  destroyed. 

The  argiiBeat  was  successful  for  the  tiae,   and  the  Assenbly  ad- 

147 
jottrosd  without   taking   ar'.y   action. 

"~z5z   ;:.e    lrc:ili:ure   convened  again  in  1^?",  Donnelly  re- 

nenel    :..f    s: :.-:-.'' ~    -.:    in  kay   case  the  decision  of  the   court 

iirliing   tr.e   Jeirril    ststu:?   constitutional,   and  tr.e   Association's 

arguments    :  :LLr- :  ?  f  ■    '"'"      I:    nenceforth  confined   itself   to  a   de- 

:'f-s*    of  tze      -:-ii-.  idual  enrli^yer's   fund"   plan,  which  allowed  the 

er-::.-75r   a   recite    if  his   record  »£S    sufficiently  satisfactory. 

In  'zLs   resrect    it  w£.s    successful,   far  the  act   passed  in  June, 

rr-viirz    :"rr    s.    r*:l  tvt>e    fund  t^ut   nevertneless   recocnlzed   individ- 

'     ,  .  .151 

'ua^    fnr-rjfr    rr::rzs. 

It    siruld   Ht   ^n;s    r-e    rrvious   to  any  student    that    the   his- 
tory  -f    s-:iil   legislation   in   Illinois    cannot    possibly  be  written 
without   taiing   into  detailed  consideration  the   activities    of  the 
Illinois  itanuf acturers'    *»^socl£tion.      Ine   strry   of   tne    conflict 

^"^^^nufi-cturera '    }>eiis  ,    ranuAry,    lr?~.    ?.    cl:    Illin:is 
Manufacturers'    ••>.s  s  ::  i>ti  :n  .    H  rm   7nen;- Irynent    Insunsnce   1-egislstion 
'^  ruld   kfZzZ'    the    Z-ener^l    ?".:"tlic,    tne   Farzier,    the    t^age   Earner,    the 

*'   Industrial  Review,    Atril,    15?c. 

-'"Ine   15?"  bill   ixtrsei  a  nt    .-  -    :f  ?.B  oer  cent  upon 
enrlr7ers,    and  provided   for  a   rrll   :u-;,    *..th  no  premiua  to  em- 
ployers   of   good   reo;rd.      It   was    tnis  orovision,   more  than  any 
otter,   to  which  the  Assrciatirn   ;b'ected.      See  Weekly  Legislative 
review.   Say   £,    1  =  ?":    Irid.  ,    ¥ay   i?',    19?". 

""^~  .r   Assrciatirn   itself   recognized  that  the  action   of 
the  Z-i'it   ;-::.tes    ^upren.s   -rurt    in  upholding   the  'unenployxent   ia- 
«-ri.-.:e    zrrv.sirns    of  the  Federal   Social   Security  Act   apparently 
niifi    s-.£:f    LegislatiDn  in   Illinois    rn   this    sut'ect    inevitable." 
Weekly  legislstive   Review.    *une   4,    1?3~. 

" 'T:.i   A  =  s  o:  iiti  :-    5u:  reeded   in  having   a  serit   rating   pro- 
■rt    :-.    -.7.-    li'.r-.r:   till,    though  not   tefore    it  had    over- 
-f  i  :;'.£'.:  f    :'r:n    rrganised   labor.      Illinris  Marsufac- 
.i:-  :~      l-£hrr   Leaoers   Make    Plans    to  Destroy  Meri  ; 
, .       -    _ -z — 2      ■  t' "■ '  ' 


~^':hi:£^:    Irir^-e.    .'-r.e    1".    Ir57,    p.    14:    Ihid.  ,    June   18, 
1957,   p.   5:    I-idT,    'une    Ir  .    .'-'~  .    :.    ?;    Illinois  K£nuf  scturers ' 
Aasociatirn.    I-linrls    Vne-: .  :-^f  r.:    Cosoensation  Insurance  Act 
(Chi:  =  r:.     "uly.    Ir^'. "^ ^ 
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between  the  Aasoclation  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  throva 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  very  realistic  proceaaea  by  which  leg- 
lalatlon  la  made  and  unmade.  No  student  of  the  proceaaea  of  dem- 
cratic  government  can  fall  to  conclude  that  the  real  fate  of  ao- 
clal  reform  In  the  Oeneral  Aaaambly  ilea  In  the  balance  of  power 
between  organlxed  capital  and  organized  labor. 

Since  this  la  true,  It  becomea  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  an  underatandlng  of  democratic  government  to  graap  not  only 
the  methods  of  organized  minority  preasure  groups,  but  their  at- 
titudes and  philoaophy  of  society  aa  well.  Without  such  insight 
any  legislative  hiatory  must  be  only  the  bare  bonea  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  recorded  atatutea.  With  it,  a  very  real 
atruggle  between  conflicting  economic  and  social  interests  takes 
on  the  fleah  and  blood  of  reality,  and  the  true  relationahipe 
between  government  and  society  at  large  becoaie  apparent. 
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